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450 THE MONIST. 

Nor any bids us weep or bids rejoice. 

Only the wind sobs in the shriveling grass — 

Only the wind — and we with upward eyes 

Expectant of the silence of the skies." — Herbert Bates. 

David P. Abbott. 
Omaha, Neb. 



ESPERANTO. 

Esperanto, a universal language invented by Dr. Zamenhof, 
a Russian, and advocated mainly in France, has at present outdone 
Volaptik, and enjoys a great popularity among the circles of those 
who favor the adoption of an auxiliary international language. We 
had some correspondence on the subject with Monsieur Couturat, 
and have discussed the problem in former numbers of The Monist. 
Though we do not say that it is impossible to construct an artificial 
language which would be simpler than any of the natural languages, 
we believe that it would be easier for mankind to adopt the simplest 
natural language, and accept it as the international medium. It 
seems to us that among all the languages of the world, English 
possesses the greatest chance of becoming a medium of international 
speech. In fact it is the only language which possesses an inter- 
national character. English is spoken not only in Europe, but in 
Canada, United States, Australia, South Africa, and constitutes the 
natural medium among the different races of India, among the Euro- 
peans in China and almost any other country of the globe. 

We are not blind to the objections that can be made to the 
adoption of English as an international language, but we believe 
that English can most easily be changed into a shortened English, 
a language built after the pattern of the English, utilizing its simplest 
constituents, endings, grammar and syntax, and avoiding the diffi- 
culties of spelling. 

The objections made by the advocates of a purely artificial auxil- 
iary international language are mainly directed against the English 
nation, claiming that it would be materially benefited by forcing its 
speech upon other countries. Further there is the th which is diffi- 
cult for the continental European to pronounce; and a few other 
inconveniences in pronunciation exist, none of which are too strong 
to be overcome. Whether or not the English will conquer in the 
long run, or whether Esperanto will gain the victory remains to be 
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seen. For the benefit of our readers we will here present an im- 
partial exposition of the nature of the language, its endings and 
prefixes, and its general construction. 

LETTERS AND THEIR FORMATION. 

Esperanto is built mainly upon the Latin grammar, and its con- 
stituents belong pre-eminently to the Romance languages, with a 
few scattered ingredients from German and English. The vowels 
are pronounced in the continental way ; "a" as in father, "e" as "a." 
in care, "i" as "ee" in seen, "o" as in quote, "u" as in rule. The 
diphthong "au" is pronounced as "ow" in cow. Most of the con- 
sonants are pronounced the same as in English, especially "b, d, g, k, 
1, m, n, p, r, s, t, v, and z," but "c" is pronounced like the German 
"z," i. e., like "ts" in the Russian word Tsar, and "j" is pronounced 
like "y" in yes. Further there are a few consonants which are differ- 
entiated by a double accent (circumflex). This combination will 
make Esperanto objectionable in many printing establishments be- 
cause the characters are not now made in our type foundries, and we 
will here replace the accented letters by italics. This differentiated 
"c" is pronounced as "ch" in church ; the differentiated "g" is pro- 
nounced as "g" in gin ; the differentiated "j" as the French "j" or as 
the English "s" in pleasure; the differentiated "s" as "sh" in shall. 

We see that Esperanto has also its difficulties in pronunciation 
as well as Volaptik. Ts, the Esperanto "c," is hard to pronounce, 
and there are many Germans who find difficulty in pronouncing 
the soft "g" in such words as "German," being unable to distinguish 
it from Cherman. The same is true of the French "j" correspond- 
ing to the English sibilant in pleasure. 

NOUNS, ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 

The ending "o" indicates a noun ; the ending "a," an adjective ; 
and "e," an adverb. Thus "patro" is father, "patra" is paternal, 
and "patre" is paternally. The plural is formed by adding "j," and 
the objective case, by "n." Thus "patroj" means fathers, "patron" 
is father in the objective case, and "patrojn," fathers in the objective 
case. 

PRONOUNS. 

The pronouns are as follows: "mi," I ; "ci," thou ; "li," he; "si," 
she; "gi," it; "ni," we; "vi," you; "ili," they; "si," the reflexive of 
the third person, himself, herself, or itself, oneself, themselves ; "oni" 
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corresponds to the French on or the German man. The objective 
case of the personal pronouns is formed as in nouns by adding 
"n" to the subjective form, as "min," me, while the possessive is 
indicated by the adjective ending "a": "mia," mine; "via," yours, 
etc. and "illiajn patrojn" is an acusative plural meaning their fathers. 

NUMERALS. 
The cardinal numbers change their forms as little as in other 
languages. They are: 

i unu 5 kvin 9 nau 

2 du 6 ses 10 dek 

3 tri 7 sep 100 cent 

4 kvar 8 ok 1000 mil 

They are combined as in English, for instance 735 is "sepcent 
tridek kvin." 

Ordinals are formed by adding the adjective ending "a" : "una," 
first; "dua," second; "tria," third. 

Multiples are formed by the ending "obi" ; twofold is "duobla" 
and tenfold, "dekobla" ; fractions by adding the ending "on" : one- 
half is "duono" ("du," root; "on," fraction ending; "o," noun 
ending) three-fourths is "tri kvaronoj." 

By adding "op" before the adverbial ending "e," collective 
numbers are formed which are introduced in English by the prepo- 
sition by; for instance, by dozens is expressed as "dekduope" in 
Esperanto. When he wishes to say "at the rate of" the Esperantist 
uses the preposition "po," thus "po ses" means, at the rate of six. 

Ordinal adverbs, as, firstly, secondly, and thirdly, are formed 
by adding the adverbial ending "e" to the corresponding cardinal 
numeral ; thus "unue, due, trie," etc. 

VERBS. 

The endings needed for the verb are much more numerous than 
in English. The ending "as" stands for the present, "is" the past, 
and "os" the future. The imperative is expressed by the addition 
of "u" to the root ; the conditional, by "us" ; the infinitive, by "i" ; 
thus: "mi skribas" means I write; "mi skribis," I wrote, "mi 
skribos," I shall write; "skribu," write; "ni skribu," let us write; 
"mi skribus," I should write ; and "skribi," to write. 

The participles follow the same rule, viz., that "a" stands for 
the present, "i" for the past, and "o" for the future. The endings 
"ant," "int" and "ont" are the active participles and "at," "it" and 
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"ot" are the passive participles. Thus "skribanta" means writing, 
"skribinta," having written, and "skribata" being written. 

PREFIXES. 

The language is further enriched by a number of prefixes and 
suffixes. The prefixes are as follows : 

"mal-" denotes opposite ideas; "rica," rich; "malrica," poor; 
"fermi," to shut ; "malfermi," to open. 

"bo-" denotes relation by marriage: "patro," father; "bopatro," 
father-in-law; "frato," brother; "bofrato, brother-in-law. 

"ge-" denotes persons of both sexes, taken together : "mastro," 
master; "gemastroj," master and mistress; "onklo," uncle; "ge- 
onkloj," uncle and aunt. 

"dis-" denotes separation (as in English): "/eti," to throw; 
"dis/eti," to throw about ; "semi," to sow ; "dissemi," to dissiminate. 

"ek-" denotes beginning and momentary action: "brili," to 
shine ; "ekbrili," to flash ; "kanti," to sing ; "ekkanti," to start singing. 

The list of suffixes is considerably longer : 

SUFFIXES. 

"-in" denotes feminines: "onklo," uncle; "onklino," aunt; 
"koko," cock ; "kokino," hen. 

"-et" denotes diminution of degree, etc. : "lago," lake ; "lageto," 
pond; "varma," warm; "varmeta," lukewarm. 

"-eg" denotes enlargement, intensity of degree: "domo," a 
house ; "domego," a mansion ; "varma," warm ; "varmega," hot. 

"-an" denotes an inhabitant, member or partisan: "Londono," 
London; "Londonano," Londoner; "Kristo," Christ; "kristano," 
a Christian. 

"-a/" denotes concrete qualities: "mola," soft; "mola/o," soft 
material ; "amika," friendly ; "amika/o," a kindness. 

"-ec" denotes abstract qualities: "mola," soft; "moleco," soft- 
ness; "amika," friendly; "amikeco," friendship. 

"-id" denotes the young of, the descendant of: "kato," cat; 
"katido," a kitten ; "hundo," dog ; "hundido," a puppy. 

"-ar" denotes a collection of things : "vorto," a word ; "vortaro," 
a dictionary ; "arbo," a tree ; "arbaro," a forest. 

"-ej" denotes a place where an action occurs: "lerni," to learn; 
"lernejo," school, "kuiri," to cook ; "kuirejo," kitchen. 

"-er" denotes one object of a collection: "mono," money; "mo- 
nero," coin; "sablo," sand; "sablero," grain of sand. 
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"-estr" denotes a chief or leader : "sipo," ship ; "sipestro," cap- 
tain; "regno," state; "regnestro," ruler. 

"-ist" denotes trade, profession or occupation: "drogo," drug; 
"drogisto," a druggist ; "boto," a boot ; "botisto," a bootmaker. 

"-il" denotes a tool or instrument: "bori," to drill; "borilo," 
a gimlet; "razi," to shave; "razilo," a razor. 

"-ing" denotes holder into which one object is put: "plumo," 
pen; "plumingo," penholder; "kandelo," candle; "kandelingo," 
candlestick. 

"-uj" denotes container of material or a collection: "inko," 
ink; "inkujo," inkstand; "mono," money; "monujo," purse. 

"-ul" denotes one remarkable for some quality ; "brava," brave ; 
"bravulo," a brave man; "bela," beautiful; "belulino," a beauty 
(feminine). 

"-em" denotes propensity or disposition: "babili," to chatter; 
"babilema," loquacious; "kredi," to believe; "kredema," credulous. 

"-ebl" denotes possibility (Engl, -able, -ible) : "vidi," to see; 
"videbla," visible ; "kredi," to believe ; "kredebla," credible. 

"-ind" denotes worthiness: "admiri," to admire; "admirinda," 
worthy of admiration, "memori," remember ; "memorinda," memor- 
able. 

"-ad" denotes duration and continuation of action; "pafo," a 
shot; "pafado," shooting; "rigardi," to look at; "rigardadi," to 
view. 

"-ig" denotes causing something to be: "morta," dead; "mor- 
tigi," to kill ; "bruli," to burn ; "bruligi," to set on fire. 

"-ig" denotes the action of becoming: "ruga," red; "rugigi," 
to blush; "fluida," fluid; "fluidigi," to become fluid. 

"-edz" denotes a married person: "doktoro," doctor; "dok- 
toredzino," doctor's wife; "fratino," sister; "fratinedzo," sister's 
husband. 

"-cj" denotes masculine affectionate diminutives: "Josefo," Jo- 
seph ; "Jocjo," Joe. 

"-nj" denotes feminine affectionate diminutives: "Florenco," 
Florence; "Flonjo," Flo. 

"-urn," indefinite suffix playing similar role in forming words as 
"je" amongst the prepositions: "plena," full; "plenumi," to fulfil; 

"vento," wind ; "ventumilo," fan ; "kruco," cross ; "krucumi," crucify 

* * * 

Dr. Zamenhof constructed the new language while he was 
attending school in the eighth class of the Gymnasium in 1878, and 
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he celebrates the fifth of December as the birthday of Esperanto. 
It is natural for a man of his type to be also poetical, and he cele- 
brated his invention with a hymn, "La Espero in Esperanto," which 
is the favorite song of Esperantists. 
It begins with the following stanza : 

"En la mondon venis nova sento, 
Tra la mondo iras forta voko ; 
Per flugiloj de facilo vento 
Nun de loko flugu gi al loko." 

These lines are literally translated as follows : 

"Into the world has come a new sentiment, 
Through the world is going a mighty call ; 

On wings of light wind 
Now from place let it fly to place." 

One of the most active advocates of Esperanto is Mr. Richard 
H. Geoghegan, of Seattle, Washington, a scholar of great versa- 
tility, who is not only familiar with European languages, including 
the Russian, but also with the Chinese and some languages of the 
American Indians. 

He has written a grammar of Esperanto, and I do not hesitate 
to look upon his recommendation as valuable. 

He writes as follows : 

"I have used the language since 1887 in correspondence on linguistic mat- 
ters and otherwise, with over 300 correspondents in all parts of the world, 
and have found it a true creation of genius. The more I use it the more I 
admire it. I have received hundreds and hundreds of suggestions for "im- 
provements" during the past 15 years, but have yet to meet with a single one 
that, on practical experiment, is worthy of adoption. I have also used the 
language in conversation with a European gentleman, whose native tongue 
I do not speak, — nor he mine, — and during an entire day's social intercourse 
we had not the slightest difficulty in understanding one another. It is a 
marvelous adaptation of the existing truly international word material. Mi 
opinas ke Vi ankau ne povas ne .sat : kaj disvastigi gin ?" 

The first Esperanto Gazette was published by Mr. H. Boling- 
broke Mudie. 

The British Esperanto Association has its headquarters at 13 
Arundel Street, Strand, London, W. C, and its official journal is 
The British Esperantist. 

Editor. 



